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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY | My intent in this relation is to show the infi-|as an instrument; and believing him to be reach- 
JOHN RICHARDS, | nite condescension of him whose mercy is over ed by the love of Truth, and in measure convinced 
iall his works, to instruct the, children of men, of the principle thereof, | thought it best to leave 
‘each as it were, in his own tongue, or language him in the Lord’s hand for further instruction, to 
suitable to his understanding; the man being by|learn by the immediate teachings of the Holy 
trade a watch-maker, and seemed to be tenderly Spirit, that his love might be centred on the true 
reached, and we parted in a degree of sweetness. beloved of souls: for want thereof many are hurt, 
‘It was the Lord's doing, and marvellous to me, looking outward and growing in head knowledge, 
praised be his holy name for ever!”’ seeking the esteem and friendship of man, from 
whom we are to cease, his breath and life being 
stopped at the Lord’s command. 
‘** [| mention this passage with a view to stir up 
my friends of the same holy profession, to let their 
language in words be the real language of ‘Truth 
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One Dollar; each subsequent insertion twenty-five cents.) + Before my going to Holland I was at the 
Larger ones in proportion. Terms Cash. shop of a barber in this city several times tu be 
‘shaved. ‘The second time I was there, | had to 
wait a while for my turn, he having no assistant; | 


The following persons will act as Agents: 


Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. 


Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. and when others were gone out, he told me he i, 4} men, in purity of Spirit; and not to name 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | was sorry I had to wait and hoped he should have ii¢ gays of the week or months after the heathen- 
Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. my custom; and that if | would come on Satur- ish idolatrous customs; saying for excuse, that 





days and Wednesdays in the forenoon I need not 
erer- magne terauiaites ey ee |wait; but in the afternoon others came. I asked them, and it saves them any further explanation: 
**In the course of our visiting families, during him what days of the week those were which he) nih excuse is far from proceeding from a dispo- 
our silent sitting in one of them, my mind was called Saturday and Wednesday? He seemed to} .:,:,, apt to teach, and letting the light of Truth 
much taken up in thinking of a watch, and the, wonder at my ignorance, but knew not how to) 1:1, a. they ought. Milian Mh enem. endl eur 
several wheels and movements thereof, until | tell me otherwise. I said, | do not read in the! })...¢¢ instructor, light a candle and put ls mosien 
was grieved at such trifling thoughts, as-1 esteem- | Scriptures of any days so named; he replied, that) , bushel; but on a candlestick, and it giveth light 
ed them; when suddenly there appeared some-|is true; for what reason then, said I, dost thou, 41) that are in the house. Mat. v. 21. on 
thing inetPuctive therein, and | had a freedom to|call them so; because it is a common custom, 44), the Lord enlighten his candle, thet is the 
say, the several parts thereof seemed to represent said he. Suppose then, said I, that we lived in a spirit of man, with the pure knowledge of Truth 
the excellent inward faculties and gifts bestowed heathen country among infidels who worshipped) i}54 we should cover is. either with en ential 
on man; and that though the wheels, &c., of a\idols, should we follow their customs because disposition to save ourselves trouble, or hide the 
watch were truly made, and placed in their pro-|common? He replied, by no means. I then) 14 thereof under the covering bushel of world- 
per order, there must be a main spring to give|said, if | have understood rightly, the heathens| ly saving care, after the gain and treasure of this 
them motion; so the gifts and faculties of men) gave the days of the week those names. | never world; but that it may stand on the candlestick, 
must have their main spring and cause of motion heard that before, said he, pray for what reason’). 14 thereby crown those who are thus favored 
to every good work, a zeal to the honor of the|I answered, they worshipped the Sun on the first) . i, the Holy Light, that as a city set on an hill 
Lord their Creator, and a fervent holy desire to’ day of the week and named it afier their idol,| 4) cannot be bid. 
answer the end of their creation. And as there Sunday; the Moon on the second day of the week, i. pye corrupt language of you to a single per- 
is a regulating spring to a watch, so also there so came Monday, and the other days after other son, and calliag the months and days by Neston 
should be the true knowledge of God and of idols, for they had many gods; third day they names, ave cctastned by some to be little things; 
themselves experienced in his light, to preserve|called Tuesday after their idol Tuisco; and after but if a faithful testimony in these little things on 
from going too fast; knowing by his heavenly in-|the idol Woden, fourth day they called Wednes-|\,),..64 in the instance S cfeenmnehiioned: euun-ia 
struction, that no wisdom, zeal, strength, or abil-|day, and fifth day after their idol Thor they called). satsinn an. earnest inquiry after the saving 
ity, will enable to do the Lord’s work to his honor Thursday. From Friga, Friday; and after Saturn hnowledze of God and his blessed Son, whom to 
and the good of man, but that which God giveth.| they called the seventh day, Saturday; and as | hates. tn: Mecunah.. Lifes perhaps such who balk 
And in order that a watch may answer the end believe in the only true God and Jesus Christ Sanka, Recetlheneins, Sentient pure talent of Truth given 
intended by its maker, there is a visible face and whom he hath sent, and expect eternal life by no inate. te profit withal, may one dey have their 
hands to discover the inward motion, thereby/other name or power, I dare not for conscience portion appointed with he wicked end..clethtd 
shewing time; so it is needful that a man should| sake own the gods of the heathen, or name a GAP \ cement Geo Met. ano. G6. Sh. Sits?” 
be a co-worker with the spirit and gift of grace|after them; but choose the names which the days a oa ee 


they to whom they speak do best understand 


: ‘2 : . ‘ : ee ee 
in his inward part, that others beholding the light were called by when the Most High performed his ; 
thereof might be taught to glorify God, and in his, several works of creation, viz. first, second, third, From the National Era, 
light so to number his days and walk in his fear, and so on, which is scriptural, most plain and OLD AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


as to die in his favor. Asa zeal for the cause of| ‘easily understood. ‘ (Continued from page 360.) 

Truth, and a fear of falling short of duty, may at; ‘He seemed somewhat affected with the infor-| THOMAS ELLWOOD 

times prompt man to rush on too fast, it is need-| mation, and I desired him to inquire into the mat- ee ee : 

ful that he should wait in humble reverence to/ter for himself, and not to think that I designed to| In the year 1663, a severe law was enacted 
feel the love of God, and the influence of that!impose upon him. The next time of my going to|against the “sect called Quakers,’’ prohibiting 
knowledge and wisdom which is from above, and his shop, he showed me some papers whereon he| their meetings, with the penalty of banishment for 
experienced by those who are spiritual; that the| had began to learn Algebra, and asked me how | the third offence! ‘The burden of the prosecu- 
end of all their labor may be in the spirit of meek- liked it; [ said it might be useful to some, but|tion which followed fell upon the Quakers of the 
ness to restore those who are overtaken in error;| that 1 could take up grubbing or follow the plough metropolis, large numbers of whom were heavily 
and that men may ever dwell in that which gives| without studying Algebra, as he might also shave fined, imprisoned, and sentenced to be banished 
ability to labor ‘with success in the church ofa man, &c., without it. Besides I found it a more! from their native land. Yet, in time, our worthy 
Christ, it is needful that their minds should be! profitable and delightful study to be quietly em-| friend Ellwood came in for his own share of trou- 
inclosed in the bosom of Truth, in humble retire-| ployed in learning the law of the Lord written in|ble, in consequence of attending the funeral of 
ment, to be preserved from the various tumults,| mine own heart, so that 1 might walk before him/ one of his friends. An evil-disposed justice of the 


cumbers, cares, and temptations of the world acceptably. county obtained information of the Quaker gath- 
which would otherwise clog their minds and de-| “On my return from Holland to Norwich, a ering; and, while the body of the dead was 


prive them of their true spiritual sense and mo- |man ran to me in the street putting a paper into|** borne on Friends’ shoulders through the street, 
tion: and so ina watch it is needful that all the| my hand, and immediately left me, whom | soon‘in order to be carried to the burying ground, 
inward parts, which are so curious, should be in- found to be this barber. The letter contained an| which was at the town’s end,”’ says Ellwood, 
closed from damps, vapors, motes, and dust, other- linnocent child-like acknowledgment to me for my|** he rushed out upon us with the constables and 
wise it would thereby be deprived of its motion,| freedom with him, as is before-mentioned, ip lan-|a rabble of rude fellows whom he had gathered 
and become useless for keeping time. i guage rather too much showing his value for mei together, and having his drawn sword in his hand, 
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struck one of the foremost of the bearers with it, neighborhood where I dwelt, that he might go out 


commanding them to set down the coffin. But! 
the Friend who was stricken being more concern- 
ed for the safety of the dead body than for his 
own, lest it should fall, and any indecency there- 
upon follow, held the coffin fast; which the justice 
observing, and being enraged that his word was 
not forthwith obeyed, set his hand to the coffin, 
and with a forcible thrust threw it off from the 
bearers’ shoulders, so that it fell to the ground in 
the middle of the street, and there we were forced 
to leave it; for the constables and rabble fell upon 
us, and drew some and drove others into the inn. 
Of those thus taken,”’ continues E}]wood, “I was 
one. They picked out ten of us, and sent us to 
Aylesbury jail. 


“ They caused the body to lie in the open street 
and cartway, so that all travellers that passed, 
whether horsemen, coaches, carts, or wagons, 
were fain to break out of the way to go by it, 
until it was almost night: and then, having caused 
a grave to be made in the unconsecrated part of 
what is called the Churchyard, they forcibly took 
the body from the widow and buried it there.” 


He remained a prisoner only about two months, 
during which period he comforted himself by such 
verse-inaking as follows, reminding us of similar 
enigmas in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress : 


“Lo! a Riddle for the wise, 
In the which a Mystery lies. 


RIDDLE. 
Some men are free whilst they in prison lie; 
Others who ne’er saw prison, captives die. 


CAUTION. 

He that can receive it may, 
He that cannot, let him stay ; 
Not be hasty, but suspend 
Judgment till he sees the end. 


SOLUTION. 
He’s only free indeed, who's free from sin ; 
And he is fastest bound, that’s bound therein.” 


In the mean time, where is our “ Master Mil- 
ton?"’ We left him deprived of his young com- 
panion and reader, sitting lonely in his small di- 
ning room, in Jewen street. It is now the year 
1669—is not the pestilence in London ?—a sinful 
and godless city, with its bloated bishops, fawning 
around the Nel] Gwyns ofa licentious and profane 
Defender of the Faith—its swaggering and drunk- 
en cavaliers—its ribald jesters—its obscene bal- 
lad-singers—its loathsome prisons, crowded with 
God-fearing men and women—is not the measure 
of its iniquity already filled up? ‘Three years 
only have passed since the terrible prayer of Vane 
went upward from the scaffold on ‘Tower Hill: 
‘When my blood is shed upon the block, let it, 
oh God, have a voice afterward!’ Audible to 


thy ear, oh bosom Triend of the martyr! has that) 


blood cried from earth; and now, how fearfully is 
it answered ! 
the Hebrews cast towards Heaven, it has returned 
in boils and blains upon the proud and oppressive 
city. John Milton, sitting blind in Jewen street, 


ithe pestilence then growing hot in London. 


of the city for the safety of himself and his family, | 
1 
took a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont, a 
mile from me. of which I gave him notice, and in- 
tended to have waited on him and seen him well 
settled, but was prevented by that imprisonment. 
But now being released and returned home, | 
syon made a visit to him, to welcome him into the 
country. After some common discourse had pass- 
ed between us, he called for a manuscript of bis, 
which having brought, he delivered to me, bid- 
ding me take it home with me and read it at my 
leisure, and when I had done so, return it to him 
with my judgment thereupon.” 


Now, what does the reader think young Ell- 
wood carried in his gray coat pocket across the 
dikes and hedges, and through the green lanes of 
Giles Chalfont that autumn day? Let us look 
farther. ‘ When I came home, and had set my- 
self to read it, | found it was that excellent poem| 
which he entitled Parapise Lost. After | had,| 
with the best attention, read it through, J made} 
him another visit; and, returning his book with| 
due acknowledgment of the favor he had done me| 
in communicating it to me, he asked me liow [| 


him the dark peril. Poor Ellwood, while attend- 
ing a monthly meeting at Hedgerly, with six 
others, (among them one Morgan Watkins, a 
poor old Welshinan, who, painfully endeavoring 
to utter his testimony in his own dialect, was sus- 
pected by the Dogberry of a justice of being a 
Jesuit trolling over his Latin) was arrested, and 
committed to Wiccomb House of Correction. 

This was a time of severe trial for the sect with 
which Ellwood had connected himself. In the 
very midst of the pestilence, when thousands per- 
ished weekly in London, fifty-four Quakers were 
marched through the almost deserted streets, and 
placed on board a ship, for the purpose of being 
conveyed, according to their sentence of banish- 
ment, to the West Indies. The ship lay for a long 
time, with many others similarly situated, a help- 
less prey to the pestilence. ‘Through that terrible 
autumn the prisoners sat waiting for the summons 
of the ghastly Destroyer; and, from their floating 
dungeon, ; 


“Heard the groan 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; 


Heard nightly plunged beneath the sullen wave 
The frequent corse.” 


thou to say of Paradise Found ?’ 


|Man’s first disobedience” thought of it. : ; 
‘the young Quaker and blind Milton setting some| Lord, come forth with your laws, and prisons, and 
‘pleasant afternoon of the autumn of that old year, SPolling of goods, and banishment, and death, if 


crown all dark and strange to the author, 


Like the ashes which the Seer of 


liked it, and what I thought of it, which I modest-| When the vessel at length set sail, of the fifty- 
ly but freely told him; and, after some farther four who went on board, twenty-seven only were 
discourse about it, 1 pleasantly said to him, “Thoujliving. A Dutch privateer captured her, when 
hast said much here of Paradise Lost; what hast\two days out, and carried the prisoners to North 
He made me) Holland, where they were set at liberty. The 
no answer, but sat some time in a muse, then| condition of the jails in the city, where were large 
brake off that discourse, and fell upon another| numbers of Quakers, was dreadful in the extreme. 
subject.” | fll ventilated, crowded, and loathsome with the 

“| modestly but freely told him what I thought’’|@ccumulated filth of centuries, they invited the 
of Paradise Lost! What he told him remains a|4isease which daily decimated their cells. “Go 
mystery. One would like to know more precisely on!’’ says Pennington, writing to the King and 
what the first critical reader of that song “of Bishops from his plague-infected cell in the Ayles- 


Faney|>Ury prison, “try it out with the Spirit of the 


in “the pretty box” at Chalfont, the soft wind| ‘he Lord please, and see if ye can carry it!— 
through the open window lifting the white hair of| Whom the Lord loveth, He can save at his plea- 
the glorious old Poet! Backslidden England,|s¥re- Hath He begun to break our bonds and 
plague-smitten, and accursed with her faithless) deliver us, and shall we now distrust Him? Are 
Church and libertine King, knows little of poor|¥@ in @ Worse condition than Israel was when the 
“ Master Milton,” and takes small note of his pu-/S¢* Was before them, the mountains on either 
ritanic verse making. Alone, with his humble| side, and the Egyptians behind pursuing them? 

friend, he sits there, conning over that poem| Brave men and faithful! It ts not necessary 
which, he fondly hoped, the world, which had|'hat the present generation, now quietly reaping 
“would| the fruit of your heroic endurance, should see eye 
not willingly let die.” The suggestion in respect| ‘© eye with you in respect to all your testimonies 
to Paradise Found, to which, as we have seen,|#"d beliefs, in order to recognize your claim to 
“he made no answer, but sat some time in a gratitude and admiration. For, in an age of hy- 
muse,”’ seems not to have been lost; for, “ after pocritical hollowness and mean self-seeking, when, 
the sickness was over,” continues Ellwood, “ and| With a few noble exceptions, the very Puritans of 
the city well cleansed, and become safely habit-| Cromwell's Reign of the Saints were taking pro- 
able again, he returned thither; and when after-|fane lessons from their old enemies, and putting 
wards I waited on him there, which I seldom fail-/08 2” outside show of conformity, for the sake of 
ed of doing whenever my occasions drew me to place or pardon, ye maintained the casrere digni- 
London, he showed me his second poem, called|'Y of virtue, and, with King, and Church, and 
‘Parapise Gartnep;’ and, ina pleasant tone, said| Parliament arrayed against you, vindicated the 
| Rights of Conscience, at the eost of home, for- 
‘tune, and life. Engtish liberty owes more to your 
‘unyielding firmness, than to the blows stricken 


\to me, * This is owing to you, for you put it into 
|my head by the question you put to me at Chal 


font, which before I had not thought of.’”’ 





has heard the toll of the death bells, and the night-| 


































long rumble of the burial-carts, and the terrible| reader, even if it be true, as we suspect, that he} 


summons, ** Brine ovT your neap!"’ The An- 


gel of, the Plague, in yellow mantle, purple-spot-|ous privilege which he enjoyed, of the familiar 


ted, walks the streets. Why should he tarry ina 
doomed city, forsaken of God! Is not the com- 
mand, even to him, ‘Arise! and flee for thy life.” 


In some green nook of the quiet country, he may|was dragged from his house by a military force, 


finish the great work which his hands have found 
to do. 


Golden days were these for the young Latin 
'was himself very far from appreciating the glori- 


\friendship and confidence of Milton. But they 
|could not last. His amiable host, Isaac Penning- 
|ton—a blameless aod quiet country geotleman— 


jand lodged in Aylesbury jail; his wife and family 


He bethinks him of his old friends, the| forcibly ejected from their pleasant home, which 


Penningtons, and his young Quaker companion,|was seized upon by the Government as security 


° y ss] . . 
the patient and gentle Ellwood. “ Wherefore,” |for the fines imposed upon its owners. The 
says the latter,” ‘* some little time before I went| plague was in the village of Aylesbury, and in the 


to Aylesbury jail, | was desired by my quondam 


lvery prison itself; but the noble-hearted Mary 


Master Milton to take an house for him in the! Pennington followed her husband, sharing with'doms of nature. It has been emphatically called 


‘for her at Worcester and Naseby. 
| 

(To be continued.) 

| Errata.—In the first number, for “open plans,” 
|read * poor plans;” for “devil's reproof,”’ read 
| devil's uproar.” 


—_————_ +o eeo & 


From Mantell’s Lectures. 
THE WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
Nature or Grotoey.—Geoloyy may be term- 
ed the physical history of our globe,—it investi- 
gates the structure of the planet on which we live, 
and explains the characters and causes of the va- 
rious changes in the organic and inorganic king- 
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by the most eminent philosopher of our time, the 


ble distribution of land and water may take place;|and these fine lines in the margin, the altitude of 
and, consequently, every variety of organic life|the Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayeh Moun- 
may find at different periods suitable abodes. tains, the highest in the world. As a thickness of 
100 miles exceeds by ten times that of the whole 
of the strata that are accessible to human obser- 
vation we can understand how disturbances of 
the earth's surface, even to ten times the depth 
of any of those which come within the reach of 
our examination, may take place, without in any 
sensible degree aflecting the entire mass of the 
globe. If these facts be duly considered, the mind 
will be prepared to receive one of the most start- 
ling propositions in modern geology, namely, that 
the highest mountains have once been at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and have been raised to their pre- 
sent situations by subterranean agency,—some 


sister science of Astronomy. But, relating as it 
does to the history of the past, and carrying us 
back, by the careful examination of the relics of 
former ages, to periods so remote as to startle all 
our preconceived opinions of the age of our globe, 
the fate of its early cultivators has resembled that 
of the immortal Galileo and the astronomers of 
his time; and for a similar reason, namely, the 
supposed discrepancy between the discoveries 
and inferences of science, and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony. 


GrocvrapnicaL DisrrisvTion or ANIMALS.— 
An investigation of the laws which govern the dis- 
tribution of animals and vegetables is an inquiry 
of deep interest; but my limits compel me to be| 
brief, and as Mr. Lyell has treated the subject in 
his accustomed lucid and masterly manner, I beg 
to refer you to the third volume of his “ Princi- 
ples of Geology,” for more ample details. It will 
|be sufficient for my present purpose, to state that 
although it might have been expected that, all 
other circumstances being equal, the same ani- 
mals and plants would have been found in places 
of like climate and temperature; yet this identity 


Extensive Duratioy or Geotoercar Pertops. 
At the first step we take in geological inquiry, we 
are struck with the immense periods of tine which| 


the phenomena presented to our view must have 
gradually, others 








required for their production, and the incessant 
changes which appear to have been going on in 
the natural world: but we must remember that 
time and change are great only with reference to 
the faculties of the being which notes them. The 
insect of an hour, contrasting its own ephemeral 
existence with the flowers on which it rests, would 
attribute an unchanging durability to the most ev- 
anescent of vegetable forms; while the flowers, 
the trees, aud the forests would ascribe an endless 
duration to the soil on which they grow: and thus, 
uninstructed man, cémparing his own brief earth- 
ly existence with the solid framework of the world 
he inhabits, deems the hills and mountains around 
him coeval with the globe itself. But, with the 
enlargement and cultivation of his mental powers, 
he takes a more just, comprehensive, and enlight- 
ened view of the wonderful scheme of creation; 
and while in his ignorance he imagined that the 
duration of the globe was to be measured by his 
own brief span, and arrogantly deemed himself 
alone the object of the Almighty’s care, and that 
all things were created for his pleasure or his ne- 
cessities; he now feels his own dependence, enter- 
tains more correct ideas of the mercy, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator; and, while exercis- 
ing his high privilege of being alone capable of 
contemplating and understanding the wonders of 
the natural world, he learns that most important). 
of all lessons—to doubt the evidence of his senses 
until confirmed by cautious and patient investiga- 
tion. 

Puystcat Greocrarny or Tue Eartu.—The 
globe we inhabit may be deserived as a planetary 
orb of a few thousand miles in circumference, and 
of a spheroidal shape; its figure being such as a 
body in a fluid state, and made to rotate on its 
AXI3, assume. Its mean density is five 
times greater than that of water, its interior being 
double that of the solid superficial crust: the in- 
ternal part of the earth, if cavernous, must there- 
fore be composed of very dense materials. 


would 


square miles, of which three-fifths are covered by 
seas; another large proportion by vast bodies of 


fresh water, and by polar ice and eternal snows;| 


so that taking into consideration sterile tracts, 
morasses, &c., scarcely more than one-fifth of 
the surface of the globe is fit for the habitation of 
man and terrestrial animals. The area of the 
Pacific Ocean alone ts estimated as equal to the 
entire surface of the dry land. ‘The distribution 
of the land is exceedingly irregular, the greater 
portion .being situated in the northern hemi- 
sphere, as a reference to a map of the earth will 
clearly demonstrate. 


the water, beneath which it may again disappear. | 
From accurate calculations it is inferred that the 


present land might be distributed over the bed of! 


the ocean in such manner, that the surface of the| 


of distribution does not exist. 
was first discovered, the indigenous quadrupeds 
were all dissimilar to those of the old world. 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
el, horse, buffalo, 
with on the new continent; while the American 
species of mammalia, as the llama, jaguar, paca, 
coati, sloth, &c., 
Holland contains, as is well known, a most singu- 
lar assemblage of mammalia, consisting of more 
than forty species of marsupial animals, of which 
the kangaroo is a familiar example. 
of the Pacific Ocean contain no quadrupeds ex- 
cept hogs, dogs, rats, and a few bats. 


many anomalies. 


cient in this place to observe, that certain gre 
I g 


Its} 


surface is computed to contain 190 millions of 


In a geological point of 
view, dry land can only be considered as so much} 


of the crust of the earth as is above the level of instrument, would be equal in praportionate size | 


When America 
The| 


lion, tiger, &c., were not met 


were unknown in the old. New 


The islands 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIsTRIBUTION OF VEGETABLES. 


The distribution of vegetable life, although per- 
haps more 
local 


> arbitrarily fixed by temperature and by 
influences than that of animals, presents | 


The cedar of Lebanon is indigenous to that 


mountain, and does not grow spontaneously in| 


any other part of the world. But it will be sufli- 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom are distributed | 
in certain regions; we shall have occasion to refer 
to this subject in the lecture devoted to the con 
sideration of Fossil Botany. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE Eartu.—The temper- 
ature of the globe is materially influenced by solar 
light and heat; and hence the difference of the 
seasons, and of the climates of various latitudes 
But there are also local causes, which occasion 
great variations in its snperecia teinperature; yet 
under equal circumstances the temperature de- 
creases from the tropics to the pole. 
also an internal source of heat, the cause of which 
has not yet been ascertained, but is prebably de- 
pendant on the original constitution of our planet, 


There is 


NATURE OF THE CrusT or THE Eartu.—The 


estimated at about ten miles; this calculation ex- 
tending from the highest mountain peaks to the 
greatest natural or artificial depths. 
is nearly eight thousand miles diameter, the 
entire series of strata hitherto explored, is but 
very insignificant compared with the magnitude 
of the globe; bearing about the same relative pro 
portion as the thickness of the paper which covers 


an artificial sphere a foot in diameter. ‘The in- 


From numerous observations it | 
- appears, that vegetable creation took place in dif- 
\ferent centres, each being the focus of a peculiar} 
species; for many plants have a local existence, |p 


and vegetate spontaneously in one district alone. | pice to a 


lentire absence of organic remains, 


As the earth, 


‘fit for the reception of organized beings. 


suddenly, but all, geologically 


speaking, at a comparatively recent period. 


Comrostrion or Tre Rocks anp Srratra.— 


giraffe, cam-|'The materials which compose the superficial crust 
iof 
masses of earthy substances; 
tions of iron, lime, and silex (or the earth of flint) 
constitute a large proportion, the latter forming 
forty-five per 
have 
of mechanical origin, 
ruins of older rocks; as we descend, 


the earth. consists of numerous layers and 


of which combina- 


cent. of the whole. Those which 
been deposited the latest, bear evident marks 
and are the water-worn 


strata of a 


denser character appear, which also exhibit proofs 
of having been deposited by water; but when we 
arrive 
structure uniformly prevails; 
former strata trees, plants, 
lother remains of animals and vegetables 
in profusion, in the lowermost rocks all traces of 
organic life are absent. 


the scale, a 
and 
shells, 


at the lowest in crystalline 
while in the 
bones, and 


are found 


CrassiricaTIonN oF Rocks.—In the infancy of 
science these remarkable phenomena gave 


n ingenious theory, which, however, lke 


all theories founded on sufficient data, has proved 
untenable. 
the hypothesis, since 
at) retained in the nomenclature of Geology. 


Sull it may be convenient to notice 
the terms employed are still 
Agree- 
ably to this theory, the mineral masses of which 
the crust of the earth is formed are separated 
into three groups. 


1. The Primitive (now called Primary) Rocks; 
such as granite, sienite, porphyry, &c.; these are 
of crystalline structure, and evidently owe their 
present state to igneous agency. ‘They are the 
lowermost rocks, ‘and constitute the foundation, 
as it which all the newer strata have 
been deposited; they also rise to the highest ele- 
vations on the surface of the globe. They were 
called primitive, because it was inferred, from the 
that they had 
been formed before the creation of animals and 
vevetables; but it is now clearly ascertained that 


were, on 


jgranite and its associated rocks are, in fact, lavas 


. . lof various ages. 
greatest thickness of the snperfietal crust of the} mt vartane Sq 


globe, that is, of the mass of solid materials which | 
the ingenuity of nan has been able to examine, is| 


» 


2. The Transition Rocks.—These are super- 
imposed on the primitive, and are more or less 
distinctly stratified—that is, are separable into 
layers, and contain the fossilized remains of ani 
mals, corals, plants, and shells. They were call- 
ed transition, because it was assumed that they 
had been formed at the period when the surface 
of the earth and the seas were passing into a state 
Modern 
researches have, however, proved that they ore 
strata altered by the effects of heat under high 


equalities and crevices in the varnish of such an| pressure. 


8. The Secondary.—These have clearly origi- 


to the highest mountains and deepest valleys in|nated from the destruction of the more ancient 
In this diagram (copied from Mr. Delrocks, and have been deposited in hollows and 
and seas, — 
thus a line of an inch in bread th}" They abound in the mineralized remains of ani- 


' 
globe would present an uninterrupted sheet of\in the cirele be fore vou, represents a thickness of} mals and plants; the most ancient enclosing zo- 
water. 


the world. 


la Beche’s admirable work) the proportions are|depressions, by the action of rivers 


well displaved: 


We perceive, then, that every imayina-|the external crust of the earth equal to 100 iniles; 


;'ophytes and shells; the next in antiquity contain- 
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ng, in addition, vegetable remains and fishes; ets, which revolve around it in various periods; | 
those which succeed enveloping not only fishes, our earth being the third in distance from the| 
shells, zoophytes, and plants, but also bones of|sun, and in bulk, as compared with that body, of| 
enormous reptiles. ‘The chalk is the uppermost, |the size of a pea to that of a globe two feet in di-| 
or most recent of this class of strata. As the|ameter, and with a satellite, the moon, revolving| 
secondary rocks have manifestly been formed by|round it. Upon examining the moon with pow- 
the agency of water, it is clear that they were/erful telescopes, we are enabled to ascertain that 
originally deposited in horizontal, or nearly bori-|its surface is diversified by hill and valley; that it 
zontal. layers or strata, although by far the greater|is a congeries of mountains, many of which are 
portion have been broken up, and now lie in di-| manifestly voleanic, some of the lava currents} 
rections more or less inclined to the horizon. ‘being distinctly visible. We have in fact a torn,| 

For the convenience of study, this subdivision |crateriform, and disturbed surface, like that which| 
of the deposits is still retained, as will be hereafter} we may conceive to have been presented by our 
shown. ‘To the above groups modern geologists|earth, ere the pinnacles of the granite mountains 
have added a fourth class. |were abraded, and the valleys neither smoothed 

4. The Tertiary.—These lie in hollows or ba-| BOF filled up by the agency of water. In Venus 
sins of the chalk, and other secondary rocks, and|@%d Mercury the mountains appear to be enor- 
are formed of the detritus of the ancient beds.—|™mous; while in Jupiter and Saturn there are but 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
’Tis the language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful posture, 
Neither words arranged with form; 
Such a thought !—it pre-supposes 
That with words we God can charm! 


God alone must be exalted, (8) 
Every earthly thought must full, 
Such is prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


Every heart should be a temple, (9) 
God should dwell our hearts within; 
Every day should be a sabbath, 
Every hour, redeemed from sin. 















They abound in shells, plants, zoophytes, crusta-| slight traces of any considerable elevations. 


cea, fishes, &c.; and in them, with but one ex:| 
ception, the bones of mammalia first appear. | 
Of a later formation than the tertiary strata are} 


° . j 
those accumulations of water-worn materials,} 
which the surface of every country presents more} 


the face of the earth. 

Even this slight examination of the strata af- 
fords convincing proofs of a former condition of 
animated nature, widely different from the pre-| 
sent. We have evidence of a succession of pe-' 
riods of unknown duration, in which both the 
land and the sea teemed with forms of existence| 
that have successively disappeared and given place | 
to otliers; and these again to new races, approach- 
ing gradually more and more nearly to those 
which now inhabit the earth, till at length exist- | 
ing species make their appearance. | 

GrotocicaL Murations.—From this view of| 
the physical structure of our planet we learn, at| 
least so far as the limited powers of man can! 
penetrate into the history of the past, that the dis- | 
tribution of land and water on its surface has been | 
undergoing perpetual mutation; yet, that ihrough| 
countless ages the physical condition of the earth! 
has not materially differed from the present; that) 
the dry land has been clothed with vegetation, and | 
tenanted by appropriate inhabitants; and that the 
sea and the bodies of fresh water have swarmed | 
with living forms; that at a remote epoch, though 
animal and vegetable life existed, the species were| 
wholly different from any that now abound, and 
of a nature fitted to live in a temperature much} 
higher, and more equally distributed, than could) 
occur in the present state of the earth; and lastly, | 
that in the inferior, or most ancient beds, all| 
traces of mechanical action, and of animal and| 
vegetable organization, are absent; or in other| 
words, have either never existed, or have been al- | 
together obliterated. Before entering upon the 
division of these discourses to which the term 
Ggology is commonly restricted, it will facilitate| 
our comprehension of many of the phenomena! 
which the strata present to our notice, if in this 
place we endeavor to penetrate the mystery that! 
veils the earliest condition of the earth; and which! 
we shall in vain attempt, if our observations are’ 
confined to our own planet. 
Connexion oF GEOLOGY WITH Asreonoxr.—| 
Here Geology conducts us to Astronomy, and 
teaches us to look to the kindred spheres around | 
us, for the elucidation of the early history of our! 
globe; and to consider our planet but as an atten-| 
dant satellite on a vast central luminary. The} 
solar system consists of the sun, whose mass is 
made up of matter like our earth, surrounded by 
a luminous atmosphere, and of eleven small plan-| 


(To be continued.) 


——-- ~w20ee-s ———— 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER AND FORMS OF 


PRAYER. 


The following lines were written by a poor Mechanic of 
or less abundantly. These are termed diluvial|Killileagh, Down, Ireland, on seeing a Family Prayer Book, | 
deposits; and in them are found the remains of| which contained these words in the preface: “This Book | 
existing species of animals associated with those | is intended to assist those who have not yet acquired the| 
of others that are no longer to be met with on happy art of addressing themselves to God in scriptural | 
‘and appropriate language.” 


While praying is deem’d an art so happy, 
By a few who others rule, 

Jesus, teach us its importance 
In thy self-denying school ? (1) 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man, 

God’s exalted—man’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach His children, (2) 
By His Spirit how to pray, 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should man then cpandutue 
Books of prayer to get them sold? 

Sad delusion! strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold! 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge ; 
Learn of Christ then, He’s the way. (3) 


Why ask money from the people 
For these barren books of prayer ? 

Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seck shall surely find Him— 
Not in books—He reigns within ; (4) 

Formal prayers can never reach him, 
Neither can He dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wond’rous skill, 

But saying Lord! will never save them, (5) 
Those He loves who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the ligt’ning ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ, the Saviour, is not there. 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours, if Him we know, (6) 
Those who can pray, HE has taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith then—God’s our father, (7) 
He’s at hand, and He will hear. 


Every place, a place of worship, 
Every tune, a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes, (10) 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend His throne®n high. 


Spirit of Prayer! be Tuov the portion 
Of all those who wait on Thee, 

Help us!—shield us !—lead us !—guide us! 
THINE THE PRAISE, THE GLORY BE! 


|(1) Luke xi. 1. (6) John xvii. 3, 


|(2) Romans viii. 26. (7) Matt. vii. 11. 

(3) Matt. vi. 6. xi. 29. (8) Hab. ii. 20. Matt. vi. 22. 

(4) Col. i. 27. Luke xvii. 21. (9) 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

(5) Matt. vii. 21. vi. 7 (10) Luke xviii. 13. 
—————_+ oe o > —__ _ 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


The subjoined extract from a letter to a young 
man, in answer to one addressed to Elias Hicks, 
for his advice with regard to the propriety of en- 
gaging in the study of the law, so fully explains 
the views of Friends with regard to the study and 
|practice of law as a means of livelihood, that we 
‘think it may not be amiss to give it publicity.— 
We hope it may cause the young men of our So- 
ciety, who propose to make the profession of law 
\their occupation for life, to pause before engag- 
ing in a profession which is considered peculiarly 
disastrous to our principles. E. 


‘From my general observation on men and 
things from youth to old age, | have never be- 
come possessed of sufficient evidence to enforce 
a belief, that any individual of our Society, if he 
ever was a real Quaker or Friend, has ever added 
any respectability to his character as such, by the 
study and practice of law of our country, or any 
other that needs the coercion of war or the sword 
for its support. And | consider the genuine 
Quaker’s inward law, and light, and their out- 
ward law and discipline that emanates from it, 
lentirely supersedes al] other outward law, as it 
would never permit any one of its faithful subjects 
\to break any just law of any nation on earth. As 
ithe universal law of the real Christian, and the 
jreal Quaker, both of which are one, consists in 
jpeetrn obedience and non-resistance to all the 
ilaws of man, whether just, or unjust, and arbitra- 
iry,—and those whose lives are regulated by this 
juniversal law are not afraid to bear their testimo- 
iny against every unjust law of man, and against 
lall its arbitrary requisitions, neither will they ac- 
tively comply therewith, although the penalty for 
|refusing should cost them their natural lives; and 
|which penalty has actually been inflicted on many 
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Christians, and on some of our friends in former heard her saying to herself, “I must be very in- sanity; and happily, the public mind is rapidly 
years, for such refusal. dustrious; for this is the only candle | have, and 
‘And therefore under these considerations, had it is almost gone-”’ 
I been favored with a number of sons, 1 should) What a moral there is, thought I, in the words ' 
not dare to have encouraged or given my assent/of this child! Surely | may learn wisdom from the one from which this report SuARAIES OFS. GF 
for any one of them to fill the place of a lawyer, it. Life is but a short candle. It is almost gone, dually effecting an important work for humanity, 
under the full conviction that the calling, in the and I have no other. How earnestly engaged 
present mode of their proceeding in our courts of should I then be in every duty of life. While | 
justice, is very injurious to the peace, prosperity, have the light of life, how careful should I be t0| sors, promises much interest for the general rea- 
and happiness of every country and government perform every thing enjoined by my heavenly 
in which they abound; as they encourage litiga-; Master.—Child’s Friend. der. It appears that of those discharged during 
tion, make suits at law more frequent, and pre-| the year 1846, were, 
vent the more rational, and less expensive, and. 


EPRIENN® INTRITICUNCED Cured - : : - 89 
more just way of settling disputes, by reference to, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN CER. -_— 





becoming divested of the superstitious dread with 
which it formerly regarded it. Institutions like 


in removing this dread and its consequent cruel- 
ties. The report under notice, like its predeces- 





; et : Much Improved - - 17 
just and impartial men by way of arbitration. For) pit apELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 6, 1847. | ‘Improved . ‘ - 28 
every honest man who desires nothing but that) Sian | Stationary - J ‘ 27 
right should take place, is very sensible that when) : Died - 2 , «he 
the parties are both honestly disposed, and agree| ‘As requested, S. 8. T., on behalf of the Com-| 
to refer the subject of dispute to two or three, or| mittee collecting funds for the relief of Ireland, | Total, 175 


more, as the case may require, of their judicious acknowledges the receipt of $5 from a friend ©M/ An encouraging statement for those who have 
neighbors, whose honesty and integrity has been! ihe 2q inst. r 
long established, that it is tenfold more likely that| | friends thus afflicted. | 
justice will be done Een — ~ ~— John C. Calhoun expresses great alarm at the| The following advice we believe to be oppor- 
tried by a jury promiscuously picked up by a ; tones 

| : roceedings of some of the Legislatures of the 
sheriff, any of whom may be very ignorant both _ hs o ad Bis po | sAthoagh the guecvel princigie io well exteb- 
of law and justice, and who my be easily influ. | Norhern wtates — “ a Sar arad ; avery-| lished and cannot be too steadily insisted on, that 
enced by the pleading of a cunning lawyer, who| He appears to think that the time has arrived for| insanity is curable in proportion to the early period 


is ever ambitious to outdo his opponent whether) the Southern States to adopt some decisive course! at which it is placed under treatment, and that a 


right or wrong, to decide directly opposite to to prevent the North from gaining a preponder- prompt removal from familiar scenes 1s coimmon- 
truth and justice; and which | believe is often the, 


; ; Jati : ‘ten. ly desirable, still a certain class of cases does ex- 
case when disputes are settled by a jury and law-|2"°¢ 19 the National Councils. He has intro-|. 


a discid tet thn Renate ies of lati \ist, in which much harm is often done, and great 
yers in our courts of law. Ce ee ee Semeeeee omen disappointment in results produced, by a too early 


“Therefore my advice to thee as a real friend| bodying his own views upon the question, which,| removal from home and the care of friends. This 
is, to have as little to do with the law in any shape| however, did not meet with the favor he antici-|class alluded to is of that peculiar form, in which 
whatever as thou can possibly avoid; as | do not pated. | many days are frequently required to ow cor- 
think it consistent for any member of our Society | ; bis ‘rectly whether there is not more acute inflamma- 
to procure a liveliood for himself and family, by) esate appear to be approaching a crisis © | tion of the brain or its membranes, than simple 
practising the law. \¢ . uncomplicated insanity. If it be the former it is 

“ And as there are a great variety of honest that those who have so long held the sceptre of| hardly necessary to say that all exposure, joined 
callings, in each of whic® every honest, industri-| power should feel sorely disappointed at the pros-| perhaps with a long journey, is certainly produc- 
ous map can procure a sufficiency of this world’s! pect of its passing from them. Should the tone| "Ve of serious injury, and not unfrequently of fatal 
goods fur his own and family’s comfort, and which| ,¢ feeling which now pervades the Northern tests Where there are anyBrounds for these 
will much less interfere with our religious duty, Gisele Sealed to inerdans. thece'ts Malle deal | doubts, or where patients are greatly prostrated 
and conduce more to the general good of Society, | case, there is little doubt| from any cause, it will always be found best and 
I would recommend some mechanical branch,|that the moderate portion of the people in the) oaltimately most satisfactory to their friends, to 
which will requiré but a small beginning, and |slaveholding region will begin to look at this| have them retained at — ae —_ — 

i ife is generally conducive to SaaS aay . _| porary wconvenience, ti e nature o e cas 
eal, eion ama and oe heitemel in a new light; and as light and know ‘is clearly made out, or until sufficient strength is 


to the mind thah some higher branches of basi-| Use mcrenees amonget them, Gey watt enter! regained to permit their removal without any risk 


ness. Before f close I will just add, as a token|!Mt0 measures to rid themselves of this enormous from the fatigues of the journey. A very few 
of my sincere tegard towards thee, accompanied evil, and to restore to their rights those whom weeks, often a single one, will be sufficient to re- 
with a fervent desire for thy advancement in the they have so long oppressed. Those who partici.) Wor all soneemts and the nn will not - 
ion| : , , are ensa a itiona 
enjoyment of the best of blessings, a short portion pate with J. C. Calhoun in feeling on this subject, o oI suc re . eye — Pa - ® ; 
of Scripturé record that [ consider of so great, Gdently h Shiai trouble to which the patient’s friends may have 
value, as to deserve a place in every mind in, “°° ently hope are not sufficiently numerous | been subjected. The chances of any early recov- 
duncsind that cannot be obliterated by time.—| to outweigh the more considerate portion of the|ery, if the disease proves to be insanity, will not 


They are as follows, viz: “Humility is before! people, who are really anxious to see the institu-| be at all diminished by this course.” 
honor, and a haughty spirit before a fall;”’ this is|tion of Slavery brought to an end, | Under the head of Chronic cases, we find the 


the motto of my mind. | There is a strong religious sentiment even! following: 
‘Hear the conclusion of the whole matter,| 


«Bear God and keep his commandments;” for #mongst slaveholders; and if this is fairly roused, “Of all who are attacked with insanity, and 
this is the whole duty of man.” jand brought to bear against the system, there) subjected, during its early stages, to a judicious 
idl sibiehliistnaiaasa ‘need be no fear as to the result. It is upon this| ‘reatment, and that treatment faithfully persevered 


There are no seasons when the Christian more! ground alone that hopes for the future must be '’** ae a ee will von? ee 

heartily enjoys the luxury of communion with God) phased. jand yet the records of most of our institutions 
ale aid Diahi Renin Gti nian ere Or othe ‘show that of all those discharged, only a little 

ee daring yynenn rarente es oe | ' 7 |more than fifty per cent. are considered well.” 
choly. ‘They are indeed the soul's night-seasons;/ yo. Corwin.—It ie said thet this celebra-| 
but they are like those glorious nights in our, or 
northern sky when the bright bow of God spans\'ed orator, whose speech against the existing war 
the firmament and floats among the stars, and the| with Mexico has been so extensively read and 
lambent fires from the horizon shoot up to meet) admired, was educated amongst Friends. 
it, and the whole heavens are telling of the glory) 


Eee SOS: 





Ss momentous question; and it is not surprising 





The writer goes on to show why it is so, and 
concludes this subject with these interesting re- 
| marks: 


“While life lasts every case should be consider- 








of the Most High.—Christian Consolations. : ‘ed under treatment—if not to cure, at least to 
vidi, en Wa Insanity.—The Annual Report of the Penn-|keep it from becoming worse. Those who are 
THE SHORT CANDLE jsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for the year|likely to spend their lives in these institutions 


1846, is before us, and we learn from it, with| bave, perhaps, the strongest claim on their friends, 


As I sat in my chamber, | saw a little girl) we . and those entrusted with their care, for everything 
working by the light of a candle. It was burnt pleasure, the prosperous condition of that losti-| hat can tend to promote their comfort and hap- 


down almost to the socket. I perceived that she,tution. There are few families who are not di-|piness and to preserve their mental and physical 
plied her needle very fast, and at length I over- rectly or indirectly interested in the subject of In-| health. 
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«“ Every year presents us with cases that should contact with, what will help to rid them of their directly affecting th 


teach us never to despair—at least to treat all as 
though there was still hope of returning bealth— 
to surround our oldest and worst cases with as 
many as possible of the influences that would be 
likely to impress favourably the most recent and 
hopeful patients, and as few as can be of those 
which might tend to retard their restoration. We| 
shall then be sure that our treatment of all is of 
the soundest and most enlightened kind, and for! 
our efforts we shall often have to reward us, not} 
only partial amendment, where least looked for, | 
but the cheering spectacle of minds gradually 
emerging from the chaos in which they had been 
involved perhaps for lony years, and slowly but, 
steadily regaining their original powers, their} 
sympathies with their fellow-beings, and enabling 
their possessors to resume the place long vacant 
in the family circle, and again to become useful | 
members of society. 

“The experience of our hospitals in reference | 
to chronic as well as recent cases, is important 
to the friends of patients; they are more deeply | 
interested than any other class, and without their| 
co-operation little can be done by the officers of| 
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delusions, promote their happiness and hasten 
their recovery. 

« This station, it will be seen, in no way inter- 
feres with the regular and important duties of the 
attendants, much of whose time is necesgarily 
taken up with the direct care and supervision of 
their wards, and who cannot, on that account, be 
as much as they might desire, the steady com- 
panions of individual patients. 

* Something of this kind, | have always regard- 
ed as desirable in connection with our hospitals 
for the insane, and trust that a considerable ex- 
tension of the plan may at some future time be 
found expedient. Intelligent and educated indi- 
viduals, with courteous manners, and refined feel- 
ings,—genuine Christians,—anxious to do all the 
good in their power, and not afraid to sacrifice 
their own ease for the happiness of others, may, 
under the proper guidance of the physician to a 
hospital for the insane, effect an amount of direct 
good and prevent trains of sorrow, which ought 
to be felt as the highest reward that can be re-| 
ceived for any kind of labor.” 


It appears also, by the report, that additional 
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e moral standing of the color- 


ed people, to wit,— 


** Moyamensing Prison.—In the second clause 


of the ‘Appeal,’ in which the number of untried 


prisoners received into the county prison is given, 
the proportion of colored to white prisoners ig 
stated to be more than one to two. Without pre- 
suming to deny or call in question the sad reality 
of the fact, here stated in all its simple and naked 
deformity, we will briefly remark, that it is alto- 
gether exparte; and under this view of the sub- 


ject, are grieved and surprised that the authors 


of the ‘Appeal,’ in attempting to give the public 
an idea of the moral condition of the people of 
color should not have discriminated between the 
actual criminals, and the unfortunate sufferers 
from a cruel prejudice. 

“The committee have taken special pains to 
investigate the alarming state of things indicated 
by the above statement. Two of our number 
were deputed to that service; they accordingly in 
July last, spent an afiernoon in the County Prison, 
and were obligingly furnished by the officers with 
every facility to prosecute their inquiries, ‘They 
were informed that more than half of the commit- 


our institutions. A steady perseverance in efforts!) ,ijdinos have been erected during the past year, ments of the city and county came from a district 
© 5 d vi. ¢ 


for the cure of a patient even for very long periods | 
is oflen most unexpectedly rewarded, and can| 

: : | 
rarely give any cause for ultimate regret.” 


That this statement refers to the inmates of an| 
Insane Hospital would probably surprise some: 


** Instruction of Patients.  Lectures.—The, 
course of lectures referred to in my last report, 
was carried out to the full extent contemplated, 
and to the very great gratification and advantage | 
of the patients. No experiment in the way of 
combining profitable instruction, mental employ- 
ment, and amusement, has, upon the whole, re- 
sulted in such entirely good results, without a 
single counterbalancing objection. 

“At least twi®e every week for nearly six 
months, we had before us the gratifying spectacle 
of near one hundred of our household, assembled 
to listen to lectures, or to witness exhibitions,— 
paying, on all occasions, a respectful and quiet 
attention to the remarks of the lecturers and the 
varied illustrations, and with a degree of proprie- 
ty of general behavior, that certainly would not 
compare unfayorably with many of the lecture 
rooms in our cities.”” 


And the following account has given us much 
satisfaction: 


“In the female division of the house, we have 
this year commenced the employment of a lady 
who, released from the care and supervision of 
the wards, will be able to devote the whole of her 
time as a companion to the patients,—aiding them 
in their studies, teaching those whose early edu- 
cation has been neglected, reading in the wards, 
when desired, encouraging and assisting in fancy 


and useful needle work, or, when required, devo- | 


ting hours of a day, or even whole days to a sin- 
gle patient, who has just, for the first time, per- 
haps, left home, and feels senstbly the loneliness— 
useful as it often is—of a residence among entire 
strangers; or when serious illness arises, to be so 
constantly present, as a counsellor and aid to the 
regular attendants, as to know that all little direc 
tions are faithfully carried out, and that all little 
comforts are properly attended to. 

“We style this individual a teacher, and the du- 
ties, as will readily be seen, are comprebensive 
enough to occupy all her time, and require the 
active use of all her best faculties. Direct teach- 


ind that others have been commenced which, 
when completed, will enable the institution to ac- 
commodate 220 patients. 

The spirit of kindness and interest in the wel- 
fare of the patients which pervades this report 
are particularly pleasing. 


~w2eer - 


It is known to many of our readers, that the 
question of admitting colored children into our 
House of Refuge has been urged upon its mana- 
gers at various times since its establishment, and 
their admission has been as often refused, on the 
ground of prejudice against color. An effort is 
now made, and it will probably be a successful 
one, to establish a separate House of Refuge for 
colored children. ‘This, many of their friends 
have stoutly resisted; believing it to be uncalled 
for by the circumstances of the case, and likely 
to increase an already injurious feeling. 


Those 
favoring a separate institution have published and 
circulated an “Appeal’’ to the public, soliciting 
aid. This appeal itself was believed to do the 
colored population of our country great injustice. 
The following extracts are taken from a Review 
of it, lately issued in a pamphlet form; many of 


iis statements we think should be extensively 


known. 


** The first statement in the ‘Appeal,’ to which 
we would call attention, is as follows, viz: 


‘It appears that whilst the proportion of color- 
ed to white population in Philadelphia city and 
county is as one to twelve, the ratio of colored to! 
\white paupers in Blockley Alms House on the 3d | 
jof January, (1st mo.) 1846, was more than one| 
ito seven, and of untried prisoners received into) 


the County Prison in the last five years, the pro-| 


\portion of colored was still greater, or more than | 
one to two.’ 


including about twelve squares, lying on the south- 
ern line of the City proper, and including Moya- 
mensing. The population in this district was 
roughly estimated at 20,000, about one half of 
whom are colored. In the month of January, 
1846, the whole number of commitments, white 
and colored, from the city and county was 409, 
Of these, 212 were from the district referred to, 
and the balance, 197, from all other parts of the 
city and county. 

* The number of colored persons out of the 
whole number of commitments was 129, of these 
92 were from the infected district, and 37 from 
other parts. Here we @ave a fact, which gives 
a clue to the fair average proportion of crime be- 
tween the whites and colored. If from 212, the 
whole number of commitments shown by the pri- 
son records in January last to have come from 
the twelve squares spoken of by the officers of 
the prison, we deduct 92, the number of colored 
persons included in that category, as the propor- 
tion of blacks from the same range of population, 
it gives us 120 as the ratio of winte prisoners, 
which is rather more than 25 per cent. in favor 
of the colored race in this particular district, 
where the population is about equally divided; 
and we do not hesitate to express our firm con- 
viction that under the same circumstances, hav- 
ing the same opportunities, and exposed to like 
lemptations, there is a greater amount of crime 
amongst the whites than amongst the colored 
people. 

* Farther. Of these 129 colored commitments 
in January last, only 23 were convicted when 
brought to trial, 15 of whom were from the dis- 
trict of twelve squares spoken of—and every one 
of the whole number (23) for no higher grade of 
offence than petty larceny! This certainly does 
not argue such alarming depravity amongst the 
colored people, as appears to have been intention- 
ally indicated by the statements in the ‘Appeal.’ 
If out of a population estimated at some 20,000 
souls, in that portion of the districts where they 
are most thickly settled, amid all the temptations 
of a city life, and the greatly increased tempta- 


“This extract ts taken from the abridged ‘ ap-|tions (to the poor) of mid-winter, when the cold 


jpeal’ in circular form, and is a condensed state- | 


jment or summary derived from statistics which | 
are given at length in the pamphlet. 
} 


ithe lowest grade known in law, is 
“We will pass over for the present the first/rather in favor of, than against the moral charac- 


is severe, and work scarce, to have but fifteen 
convictions for crime in one month, and they for 


an argument 


ing, in its ordinary acceptation, will occupy a por-|part of this extract, which relates to pauperism, | ter of the colored people as a class. 


tion of her time, but under the instructions of the|and proceed at once to examine what we consider | 


* But what became of the enormous number 


physician, she is hoped to be a teacher of much|the most important; having more immediate con-|of 106 colored prisoners in a single month, who 


more than this,—to teach those she comes in}nection with the objects of our concern, and as/were discharged without being convicted of crime? 
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These are herded together under the general headjin this community. Not the less unjust, that it| ‘Were all the violators of law and morals, all 
of ‘ untried prisoners in the County prison,’ and| pervades all classes, from the lowest to the high- the offenders against the peace and good order of 
thus as an aggregate are presented to the public,|est—that its insidious influence is continually seen the community, brought to justice with the same 
as affording evidence of the alarming moral des-|and felt in the social and political structure of so-'| rigor and pertinacity as are those of the African 
titution of our colored population. Whereas in ciety. ‘This being the fact, it is not wonderful race, and were the laws administered with equal 
point of fact, they only serve to show the gross| that it should find its way even into courts of jus- strictness in the cases of all, we strongly suspect 
prejudice and injustice of committing magistrates tice. We have already shown how it operates that the apparent inequality in the criminal calen- 
towards this people. The facts here stated are;amongst the inferior magistracy, and how mate-|dar would present a far different aspect. 

not new. Ina printed Report published by this rially the statistics of the County Prison are af: ‘These views are not presented in the language 
Committee under its original organization in 1837 fected by it. And we would respectfully inquire of censure or complaint against any class of our 
it was shown by official documents, that not more, whether the same rule will not apply in both fellow-citizens, or in extenuation of the crimes 
than one in six of the colored persons thrown into|cases. Who will deny, that the circumstance of which unhappily exist in too large a degree 
the County prison as offenders were ever brought|an offender, being a negro, (as these people are amongst the colored population; but as facts 
to trial. ‘The Grand Jury of the Court of Quar-|contemptuously called) is not against hun with which belong to the examination of the actual 
ter Sessions for the County, for June term 1837,/ the great mass of the community? Or that many moral condition of these people, without the con- 
were so satisfied of this fact, that they made it convictions occur to the black man, which the’ sideration of which, it is impossible to draw a just 
the subject of special presentment in the follow-, white man under similar circumstances would comparison between them and the more favored 
ing words: have escaped? Or that a great inequality exists classes amongst whom they dwell.” 


ween white and colored convicts in the sever- 
“The Grand Jury would also state that they bonmees eae ee ara 


; . , ity of punishinent for the same grade of offences— ' 
consider the conduct of many of the Magistrates). - | . 6 — (<r To those of our subscribers who have so 
' cat sas the colored convict as a general rule getting a 
highly reprehensible in permitting very many cases - 


. ; much longer sentence—let the criminal reports 
of assault and battery to come before them; if they . 7 
age ae ‘y in our daily papers answer. And who does not! gations; those who have not vet done so, will 

were to use a proper influence, they have it in 


' ' know the influence which wealth and station— i s pardi ir respecti 
their power to settle many of them, which would tl ier 7 diiiaiied' cat dad ied " ; much oblige us by forwarding their respective 
; : a . : ) ) c ; ; seal canveni > 
save the county, relieve the Courts of consider-| (1° POWEF O°, © og _ Bnd Mnlerestec amounts at their earliest convenience. J.R. 
raw , "1 friends (of which the colored prisoner is gener- 
able time, trouble and expense. ‘lhe course pur- ‘ 
. “3 _\ally destitute) has over the minds of the commu- 
sued by many of the Magistrates in Southwark |": tee : wunreeuriene: 
’ aad ; nity, and of courts and juries in forming their es- [communtcaTion. | 
and Moyamensing is truly astonishing; it would iacath ot satel Ce tic bile clue teaee tl th ved j leben al 1A Friend.” 
: . : ee Ant ate of guilt? ; ; v ‘tter signed * ( 
seem that they are in the habit of committing in-| "°° & 8 Wickein Giles We coll ro - arate ~ “r esirsen ~ = f $4, whi ‘h 
“: consequences of crime, even of a serious charac- -me entow e sign « , 
dividuals who appear to be almost pennyless and : 1 : 1 i by tl a sa ; sc “a oo ne — n, i. f i fon . 
a ac ) thos ssed o . ; > 3 
destitute to prison, on the most frivolous grounds, pe oe . on ve: “ ¢ Ya di ar 7 ce off oe? aie ? ; adi — a aes 
. Saad sources, and ingenious tact in eludin . reland, as requested. 
(merely for the sake of private emolument).’ . 8 g the pena ° ering people of Ireland, as reques 


|promptly remitted their dues we feel under obli- 


— +2eeer 





. cd : . ies of the law. G se dices 
“ The conduct of Committing Magistrates in : Tr he C al © * Lae 
relation to this defenceless portion of the com-| ‘‘As strongly corroborative of the estimate we: reas. to the Central Com. of Friends. 
munity has since been noticed on several occa-/ have placed upon the general goud character of - ma ~ 
sions by Grand Juries in their presentments, and the colored people, and confirmatory of the senti- DIED. 
by the Judges of our Courts. ments advanced in our former Report, when 


. : . On the 2nd ult., Gzorcz M. Furman, aged 71 years. 
treating upon the subject of crime, we cannot re- 


frain from introducing an extract from some re-| On the 13th ult., Morris L., infant son of Morris L. and 

marks published in the * Colonization Herald,’ as | Hannah P. Hallowell. 

having been made in the Senate of Pennsylvania,) On 3d-day, 16th ult., at Hancock Bridge, Salem Co., N. 

J F ; on the resolution relative to the right of petition, | J, Hannan Foca, aged 82 years: and on 2d-day, 22d ult., 
7 ‘Number of convicts committed to the East. by Jesse R. Burden, the decided and uniform Op-|Saran Powe, widow of the late Jeremiah Powell, aged 

ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, from the open- poser of the course of abolitionists, and denuncia- | 9 an 

ing of the institution in 1829 to December 31, tor of their measures, and at that time in high ——_—_—— tes 


“The next point to which we would call atten- 
tion is the Eastern Penitentiary. 


“In relation to this prison the following state- 
ment is given in the ‘Appeal,’ viz: 











1545. Si , standing in the community. > A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
W hite Convicts, 1367- ‘6*In the prisons th olored ersons) were | the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the 
ee . nurnerous, oaks unt Sane high grade, Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 10th inst., at 

Total, 2059 generally those incident to poverty. The number | "4 ree. = SAUD MS. Pipe Cove 

Ratio of colored to white prisoners rather more of commitments was in a great measure to be Rng ST ee oh Bk 

than 1 to 2.’ accounted for from prejudice against their color, | The conclusion of the British Government to pay the 


and from want of friends. Our Pennsylvania sys-| >: 044 on all articles (the proceeds from private subscrip- 
tem of squires looks less to the satisfaction of jus-|,. 
tice, than to the justice's pocket—obedience to 
the laws is starvation to the magistrate—his in- 
terest is made to consist in having the laws 
broken, or in committing men under color of law. 
He will discharge a white man from prison be- 
cause a few dollars can be raised among his : 

|\more freely from their abundant granaries, I suggest the 


Ww I state ens e€ re ey as e : . ° ° i pr , f 1¢ owing corres ncence, 
ero ie pa 5 ma 3 i t | t t e P opriet 0 uUDdDIIS ung @ 10. £g 


judgment upon this class of our population. thivenid he had k f J. M. 
- see : 
* First. It must be remembered that the sta- © said he had never knows Gn instance © Free Freights for Ireland.—It will be seen from the fol- 


tistics of the Eastern Penitentiary, quoted in the a colored person using disrespectful language to lowing correspondence, that the freight of any provisions 
‘Appeal,’ ti tade eclnied éouvitinet olf ages, the 2 white man, when spoken to in the manner | or clothing sent by benevojent persons in this country to 
which a gentleman ought to speak. He believed | Ireland or Scotland, wilt be paid by the British Treasury. 


F Thi i > > eve of the departure of the 
| th yndu ) 0 as) This resolution, adopted on the eve of the departure 
one ne eee een ane ee ee Cambria, was brought to Liverpool by Elihu Burritt, who 


‘In contemplating the great disproportion be- 
tween the white and colored convicts here set 
forth, and picturing in imagination the number of 
whites which would have been confined there had 
they been equally vicious, we have not felt the 
degree of alarm manifested by the authors of the 
‘Appeal.’ And we would ask the unprejudiced 
inquirer to consider several circumstances in con- 


tions) for the relief of the suffering condition of the people 
of Ireland and Scotland, is equal at the present time toa 
contribution of nearly two dollars per barrel, and must 
change the opinions of many persons as to the kind of re- 
lief most suitable to be forwarded. As the fact being made 
known may induce Friends in the country to contribute 


House of Refuge not being opened to youthful 
colored offenders, which had it been, would have 


certainly diminished the ratio to some extent.— | 800d a eny pee had a right to expect, consid: | came down for that purpose in the express train which 
But suppose that from the opening of the Eastern| &'"2 the circumstances under which they were! brought to Liverpool the London papers of the 4th ult. 


| Placed.’ | In communicating the correspondence to the publie, Elihu 
ist peri f sey > Os } ens . . | Burritt invokes his countrymen in Ameriea to make eon- 
prising a period of seventeen years, 692 colored) ‘Under this view of the subject, we would again | tributions in money, food and clothing, to save the thou. 
: ) 


prisoners, out of 2059, have been sent to that pri-| inquire whether the crimes of the poor blacks—|sands who are perishing in Ireland and Scotland, with fa- 
son from Eastern Pennsylvania, does even this| whieh im the largest proportion of cases are not|mine and the famine fever, and he appeals to the railway 
fhet furnish an argument for the increased moral! of the highest grade, and where all the surround-| nd eer ae aaa sashnibenalie 
depravity of the colored people, under the pe-|ing circumstances favor detection, conviction and| of charge-—N. . Jerenkhe memati 

culiar circumstances in which they are found|consequent severe punishment, are @& be set down! : Lord John Russel, First Lord of the 
amongst us? We think not. ‘to the account of his degraded moral condition; | To the Right Hon. Lord John Russel, firs of 


“B “ | . | ; Treasury: 
ecause, secondly. [t will not be denied)and a strict comparison drawn between, him and The undersigned citizens of the United States of America, 


that prejudice against color is one of the most in-!the more favored race, when the circumstances desiring that their fellow-countrymen may participate in 
veterate, wide spread and deep rooted sentiments of the two classes are so widely different. the pleasure of contributing to the relief of their suffering 


Penitentiary in 1829 to December 31, 1845, com- 
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brethren in Ireland, have learned with much gratification | 
that the English government have intimated a willingness| 
to defray the expense of transportation of the provisions and 
clothing which the Society of Friends in America may con: 
tribute for the destitute Irish. 

The undersigned would respectfully inquire if they may | 
be permitted to transmit to America, by the Reyal Mail) 
Packet leaving on the 4th, the intimation that the English | 
Government would defray the expense of conveying from 
American to Irish seaports all other contributions of provi- 
sions and clothing which may be made in, and forwarded 
from the United States, for the same benevolent object? 

Euinv Burritt, Mass., U.S. A, 
James L. L. F. Warren, * 

No. 27 New Broad St. 

London, Feb. 1, 1847. f 


Treasury Chambers, Feb. 3d, 1847. 


Gentlemen,—I am commanded by the Lords Commis- | 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, in re-| 
ply to your letter of the Ist instant, addressed to Lord John | 
Russell, that the Lords will be prepared to pay the freight! 
of any provisions or clothing which benevolent persons in 
the United States may send to Ireland, or to the distressed 
districts in Scotland, on proof being afforded that the arti- 
cles were purchased from the produce of private subscrip- | 
tions, and have been appropriated to charitable objects. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
C. E. Trevenyan. 
Elihu Burritt and James L. L. F. Warren, 
27 New Broad Street. 


| 
j 
—__—_—_¢ } 


HORRORS OF THE WAR. 


An officer, writing from Monterey, has these! 
remarks: “I am satisfied with glory, if it is to be 
obtained only by butchering my fellow-men. [| 
wish some of our valorous friends at the north 
could see a little more of the realities of war, and) 





‘side. I soon passed another poor fellow with both 


them, as they fired with great skill. Yesterday) ‘On the other hand, do not suppose that pov- 
they fired at a single ‘lexan ranger, struck his erty is a waste and howling wilderness. There 
horse, and broke the poor man’s leg, so that it\is a poverty of vice—mean, loathsome, covered 
had to be cut off this morning. The wounds here with all the sores of depravity. There is a pover- 
are soon filled with worms; and in spite of all the| ty of indolence—where virtue sleeps, and passions 
physicians can do, they cannot be kept clear of fret and bicker. ‘There is a poverty which des- 
them.” |pondency makes—a deep dungeon, in which the 

“I was,”’ says another soldier from the same|victim wears hopeless chains. May God save you 
battle, “ almost thirsted to death; and upon cast-|from that! ‘There is a spiteful and venemous 


‘ing a disconsolate look around me, I saw a poor| poverty—in which mean and cankered hearts, re- 


fellow lying dead close by. I stooped down to see| pairing none of their own losses, spite at others’ 


\if there was any water in his canteen, and it was| prosperity, and curse the rich—themselves doubly 


full. { took a drink, and swung the prize to my|cursed by their own hearts. 


“ But there is a contented poverty, in which in- 
his legs carried away; he had been thus wounded dustry and peace rule; and a joyful hope which 
ever since morning. I stopped to give him ajlooks out into a world, where riches neither fly 
draught, and he emptied my canteen. 1 had not/nor fade. ‘This poverty may possess an indepen- 
got one yard from him, before a grape shot came dent mind,—a heart ambitious of usefulness,—a 
and cut him in two; throwing little pieces of flesh, hand quick to sow the seed of other men’s happi- 
and blood all around me !”’ iness, and find its own joy in their enjoyment.— 
When we contemplate for a moment the bar-| If a serene age finds you in poverty, it is such a 
barity, the misery, and the suffering which attend) Wilderness in which God led his chosen people, 
such scenes as are here described, and reflect that and on which he rammed every day a heavenly 
the parties engaged in them are fellow-men,|#)na- 
strangers to each other; who have no quarrel;|_ “If God open to you the way of wealth, enter 
and whose only license or apology for these acts|!Mto it cheerfully; but remember that riches will 
of cruelty and carnage is to be found in the fact, | bless or curse you as your own heart determines. 
that the rulers of the nations to which they re-| But if circumscribed by necessity, you are still in- 
spectively belong have seen proper to declare war | digent, after all your industry, do not scorn pov- 
with each other; where is the man whose heart is|'!Y- Phere is often in the but more dignity than 
not hardened against the influence of every kind|!® the palace; more satisfaction in the poor man’s 
and generous feeling, but must revolt at the idea |S@ty fare, than in the rich man’s satiety.” 





they would not be so anxious to rush into one on of being engaged in them.— Christian Volunteer. | 
every trivial occasion. It makes me sick now,, F cee 
when I think of the scenes I witnessed. They H. W. BEECHER'S LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. | 
were perfectly horrid. On the night of the 23d,) The following is an extract under the head of 
as our shells exploded in the city, they were fol-|“ Six Warnings.” The young should read and, 
lowed by the most terrific cries, perhaps from wo- reflect. 
men and children, which did not cease until morn-| “T warn you against thinking that riches ne-| 
ing. Thank God. I threw only two shells that;cessarily confer happiness; and poverty, unhappi-| 
night, on account of being told the Texans were ness. Do not begin life supposing that you shall| 
on the roofs of the houses, immediately in my line! be heart-rich, when you are purse-rich. A man’s 
of fire; and as | was about to open in the morning happiness depends primarily upon his disposition; 
on the principal plaza, which was filled with four if that be good, riches will bring pleasure, but! 
thousand troops, I was stopped by the appearance only vexation, if that be evil. ‘To lavish money! 
of a flag of truce, and the result was the capitu-'on shining trifles,—to make an idol of one’s self 
lation of the city, and a suspension of arms for for fools to gaze at,—to rear mansions beyond 
two months, which I hope may terminate in a,our wants,—to garnish them for display, and not 
general peace, and that we may be permitted |for use,—to grin and chatter through the heart-| 
again to see our families.’’ Another writer, from |less rounds of pleasure,—to lounge and gape,—| 
the same place, under date of Sept. 25, 1846, in|to simper and giggle; can wealth make vanity | 
describing the bloody struggle in which Col. Wat-|happy by such folly? If wealth descends upon) 
son was mortally wounded, says: **So hot was the avarice, does it confer happiness? It blights the! 
battle, that we were unable to take the body of| heart, as autumnal fires ravage the prairies. The} 
our lamented colonel from the streets until nearly |eye glows with greedy cunning, conscience sbriv- | 
forty-eight hours had elapsed. We buried him injels, the light of love goes out, and the wretch | 
a brick house, within four hundred yards of where | moves amidst his coin no better, no happier, than | 
he first made a charge with the battalion. While|a loathsome toad in a mine of gold. A dreary! 
a man was in the act of preparing the grave, a fire of self-iove burns in the bosom of the avari-| 
ball came and took his head off; and instead of cious rich, as a hermit's flame in a ruined temple| 
burying one, we had to have another dirge for|of the desert. ‘The fire is kindled for no deity, | 
the poor soldier. Such is War!!” ‘and is odorous with no incense, but only warms, 

** We have lost a number of men; but nothing the shivering anchorite. 
appears so horrible to ne as those men who have! * Wealth will do but very little for lust, but to! 
had their arms and legs t"_ken off. I never before|hasten its corruption. There is no more happi-| 
imagined what a battle field was,—never thought ness in a foul heart, than there is health in a pes- 
it like this.” \tilent morass. , Satisfaction is not made out of| 

“You would not suppose that any one could|such stuff as fighting carousals, obscene revelry,| 
live in this lase or street where we are fighting. and midnight beastliness. An alligator gorging | 
Three batteries were constantly playing upon us./or swollen with surfeit and basking in the sun,| 
Muskets, rifles, and every weapon which could be|has the same happiness which riches bring to the 
brought to play, were bearing upon us. The|human brute, who eats to gluttony, drinks to 
lanes became so dense with dead men and horses drunkenness, and sleeps to stupidity. 
that we had to tread upon them in passing. 
Mexican lancers, not satisfied with seeing the!olence. 





~+~2eer 








venged themselves by thrusting their lances into} listens to the needy, and generosity relieves them,— 
their bodies. 


|give his friends every satisfaction. 
Bat riches |_—_________ 

The |indeed bless that heart whose almoner is Benev-| 
If the taste is refined,—if the affections, 
poor fellows lying wounded upon the ground, re- are pure,—if the conscience is honest.—if charity | 


ie ases aad : | 
Many of these lancers, however, in/if the public spirited hand fosters all that embel- 





JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
AVE JUST RECEIVED,— 
Very small Plaid Ginghams, 
Do. neat style Calicoes, 
Medium style Mousselines, 
Drab, Brown and Black Alpacas. 
A compkte assortment of 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Very Shear Book Muslins, 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Blond, 


2mo. 20 tf. 47. Barcelona Handkerchiefs, &c., &e., &e. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf.1 


5mo, 23—tf.8. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 

hy ror KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention “of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

Ff. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
4mo. 4—tf.l 


PEACE AND WAR. 2 
E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
sTeceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
json, second edition, enlarged. 





turn were made to bite the dust. It is thought! lishes, all that ennobles society, then is the rich 
our enemy had some French artillerists among man happy. 


In Muslin. In Paper 
Per 100, $16,090 $10,00 
“ dozen, 2,25 1,50 
“ copy 25 183 L1mo. 28. tf 





